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ther, carrying the lambs in his arms, lest they 
should be weary, and faint. Who can but ad- 
| mire his goodness and celebrate his praise! His 
wisdom and power are great! Oh! that all 
would but dwell under his peaceable government, 
Every Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, payad/e | and learn of him who is pure and holy ! 
— Three copies sent to one address for Five Through the operation of divine goodness, 
oars. . ; 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher = yg san payee these = 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | P!© nd if, at any time, Friends were con 
| cerned to speak against any evil habit, I did not 


aids dod ile ; _ | put it from me, but was willing to take my part; 
An account of the Life, Sufferings, Exercises, | and sometimes thought it all belonged to me. 


and Travels, of that faithful servantof Christ,\ Ax | continued in this humble frame of mind, 
Jane Hoskens. and was diligent in attending mectings when I 
ee Sa ee ne could, Infinite goodness was graciously pleased 

I served my time out faithfully, and never had | to favor me with fresh and large visitations of 
cause to repent it. The people with whom [| his heavenly love, and often tendered my spirit. 
lived were those called Quakers. As I had not Strong desires were raised in me, after true and 
been ameng any of that denomination before, I | saving knowledge, and that the way of life and 
had desires in my mind to become acquainted | salvation might be clearly demonstrated. And, 
with their principles and manner of worship | blessed be his holy name, he heard my cries, and 
Having liberty, I was ever ready to go to their | was pleased to send his servants, both male and 
meetings, though at first only as a spy. But! female, filled with divine life and power. They 
after [ had been some time among them, and | sounded forth the gospel in divine authority,— 
took notice of their way and manner of perform- | declaring the way to the Father, through the 
ing divine worship to God, I was ready to con- | door Christ,—and opening the principles of Truth, 
clude, and say in my mind, surely these are his | as held by these people, by turning our minds 
people. And a brave, living people they really | to the pure gift, and manifestation of the Spirit. 
were ; there being then divers worthies among} Now, this doctrine agrecing with what 1 had, 
them, who, [ believe, are now in the fruition of! in some measure, been convinced of, I was made 
“joy unspeakable, and full of glory,’—the ear- | willing to join heartily with it; and was ready 
nest of which they, through mercy, then at times | to say, ‘I'hese are true ministers of Christ. For 
partook of, to the satisfaction of their hungry | they spoke with divine power and authority, and 
and thirsty souls. The solid, weighty, and ten-! not as the scribes. Now, I was mightily reached 
der frame of spirit, which some of them were | unto, and stripped of all self-righteousness. My: 
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many times favored with, in meetings, brought 
serious considerations over my mind, with this 
query, Why is it not so with me? And [I said 
in my heart, These people are certainly better 
than I am ; notwithstanding I have made a great 
deal more to do about religion than they. 

As I was pondering on these things, that say- 
ing of the apostle, “ neither circumcision nor un- 
circumcision availeth anything, but a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus,” was often brought to my 
mind. [saw this work must begin in the 
heart, and be carried on by a Divine Power. 
This I was soon cunvinced of; and therefore, 
could wait with patience, though in silence. 

But, the whole work was not yet completed. 
It wont on gradually step by step. Which de- 
monstrates the paternal care of our heavenly Fa- 


state was opened to me, in such a manner, that 
I was quite confounded, concluding that though 
I could talk of religion, of being made a child of 
God, a member of his church, and an inheritor 
of his holy kingdom,—yet there was as much 
need as ever, to cry, Lord have mercy on me, a 
poor sinner! [ not having yet witnessed the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, to’ set 
me free from the law of sin and death, outward 
ceremonies availed nothing: the new birth was 
wanting, and must be witnessed, iu order to pre- 
pare me for the work, whereunto the Lord had 
called me, and was about to engage me in. The 
baptism of Chriat was to be known, before I 
could be a member of Christ’s church, This 
great work, through divine favor, L sug I must. 
submit to, ifever I came to be a partaker of 
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that bread, which nourishes the soul unto eter- 


nal life. 

But Oh ! the weight and exercise I was under, 
during this time of refinement,—and the days 
and nights of godly sorrow and _penitential 
mourning I underwent,—are far beyond my abili- 
ty to set forth in words. Once, being alone, I 
wept exceedingly ; and the desire of my soul was 
that it might please the Almighty to show me 
his ways, to teach me his paths which lead to 
peace, and to give me strength to walk thercin, 
according to his word ;—promising, that I would 
endeavor to follow, in the way that was most 
pleasing to him: for that was what my panting 
soul most desired. 

My desires were not for great things, but for 
divine favor. The Lord alone was become the 
centre of my happiness. It seemed as though I 
should have died, at that time, had he not been 
pleased, in a wonderful manner, to manifest him- 
self a present helper in the needful time ; and to 
reveal himself, through his dear son, Jesus 
Christ, by administering consolation tomy wound- 
ed soul, and filling my heart with heavenly 
love, so that my cup ranover. I was then made 
to cry out, Oh! that all may know thee and 
thy goodness! His matchless loving kindness 
so overcame me, that 1 thought I could have 
gone through the world, to proclaim the tender 
dealings of a merciful God to my soul. Here I 
again renewed my covenant with God, and pro- 
mised obedience to his commands. And, Oh! 
the calm, the peaco, comfort, and satisfaction, 
wherewith my mind was clothed ! like a child en- 
joying his father’s favor, and with inexpressible 
delight beholding the smiles of bis countenance. 
I was afraid to do orsay anything that might of- 
fend the Lord, lest the rod might be laid heavily 
upon me ; for this is the portion of the disobe- 
dient. 

In that time, I became a wonder to many; 
but was treated with great tenderness by most 
of the Friends and neighbors. I had laid aside 
all superfluity of apparel, for which I had felt 
condemnation. I attended meetings diligently; 
and walked two or three miles to them,—some- 
times alone, meditating upon the Lord. I thought 
the work of my present and future happiness 
was now completed in me, and that | had nothing 
to do but sit contented under the enjoyment of 
divine favor, rejoicing that I had left all, and 
followed Christ, whom I loved more than my 
natural life. 

Thus I concluded in my own mind; not know- 
ing as yet what the Lord was preparing me for, 
nor, that there was a further work allotted to 

me, to which I was a stranger. Till, one time, 
being in a meeting, and sitting very contentedly 
under my own vine and fig-tree, a call arose in 
my mind, thus: “ [ have chosen thee from thy 
youth, te serve me, and to preach the gospel of 
salvation to many people, and if thou wilt be 
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faithful, I will be with thee unto the end of 
time, and make thee an heir to my kingdom.” 

The-e words were attended with life and power, 
and [ knew his promises were yea, and amen, 
forever. Yet, I must confess, this awful word 
of divine command shocked me exceedingly, 
My soul, and all within me, trembled at the 
hearing of it ; yea, my outward tabernacle shook; 
insomuch that many present observed the deep 
exercise I was under. I cried in spirit, Lord, | 
am weak, and altogether incapable of such a 
task. I hope thou wilt spare me from such 
mortification. Besides, I have spoken much 
against women’s appearing in that manner. 
These, and more such like reasonings, I was fil. 
led with ; which did not administer peace, but 
death and judgment. 


Great davkue s began to spread over my un- 
derstun ling, and increased to such a degree, that 
nothing but horror possessed my soul. I went to 
meetings as usual ; but I felt not the least enjoy- 
ment of the Divine presence. On the contrary, 
inexpressible anguish of mind attended me, but 
so that I could not shed a tear. I concluded 
that all was over with me, and that I was lost 
forever. My very countenance was changed, 
and became a true index of my deep distress. 
And a person fur whom I had great love, told 
me she had the word of the Lord to declare to 
me; which was, that I had withstood che day of 
my Visitation, and now was left to myself. This 
I readily believed ; and so gave over all hope of 
salvation. The grand enemy got in with his 
temptation, and, like a torrent which bears down 
all before it, made my sorrow and bitterness of 
soul inéxpressible : and he had certainly prevail- 
ed against me, had not the Almighty, by his 
eternal arm of power, interposed, and driven 
him back ; saying unto me, in the hour of my 
deepest probation, “ Be obedient, and all shall 
be furgiven ; and thy soul shall be filled with 

| joy and peace unspeakable.” At the hearing of 
which, I was broken into tears, and in deep hu- 
mility, blessed his holy arm for delivering me 
from the mouth of the lion. I renewed my cove- 
nant with the Lord, and prayed for resignation 
to his divine will. 

But alas ! when it was again required of me to 
stand up in a meeting, and speak the words he 
bid me, L again rebelled, and justly incurred 
the displeasure of my great and good Master. 
I went from this meeting in sorrow, and offered 
my natural life as a sacrifice, to be excused from 
this service ; but it was not accepted : nothing 
would do but perfect obedience. 


In this situation, I continued six or seven 
months. I could have but little rest, night or 
day, by reason of the anguish of spirit I was in. 
Yet, I still longed for mecting days, and made 
many promises, that if I found the like concern, 
and it would please Infinite Goodness to be with 
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me, | would submit to his divine will,—come | penalty in a coat of tar and feathers! 


what might. 

But, though I went with these resolutions, 
yet when the time of trial came, I put off the 
work which was required of me, and came away, 
as before, full of sorrow and anguish of soul. I 
often wished myself dead hoping thereby to be 
exempt from pain ; not duly considering, that if 
] was removed out of time, in displeasure, my 
portion would be still more dreadful ; nor think- 
ing it was the old liar, who introduced such a 
thought, and intended not only to bring me to 
destruction, but to make me the instrument of it 
myself. 

Oh ! how often have I since admired the long 
forbearance of a merciful God, towards me! Aud 
when I have considered his loving kindness, in 
preserving me from the devil’s temptations, de- 
sires have been raised in my soul, that my con- 
duct through time, might be, with reverence and 
fear, to his glory. 

But here, a still more refined snare was laid 
for me ; which was, a conclusion to stay from 
the meeting, because I thought I might, when 
there, disturb the quiet of others. And really, 
I was ashamed to be seen in the condition in 
which I often was, when in meeting. The 
Friends with whom [ lived, and many neighbor- 
ing Friends, sympathized deeply with me, and 
intimated their concern, on account that I had 
left off going to meetings. As those with whom 
I lived, gave me full liberty to go, both on first 
and’ week-days. Friends begged that 1 would 
comply with their request, and go with them, 
as before. Their arguments had weight with 
me; andI went. But I had not sat long, be- 
fore the concern to stand up, and speak a few 
words, came powerfully upon me, with this close 
hint : “ This may be the last offer of this kind, 
that thou wilt be favored with : embrace it; and 
I will be thy strength, and exceeding great 
reward.” 1 then said Lord, [I wili sub- 
mit. Be thou with me. Take away the 
fear of man, und thou shalt have my whole 
heart. Then, sitting still awhile, I felt the 
aboundings of heavenly love towards God and 
his people, arise in my soul; in which, I stood 
up, and after pausing a little, like a child, I 
spake a few words which were given me, and 
sat down in the enjoyment of heavenly life. The 
Fi iends were sensibly affected ; and as many said 
afterward, it was a time not to be forgotten. 
Indeed, it was so to me, for I went home rejoice: 
ing, and renewing my promise of future obedi- 
ence. 

To be continued. 





A PREACHER INVITED TO LEAVE MISSOURI. 

A clergyman hy the name of David White 
preached in Chilicothe, Missouri, on the Sth 
inst., and having spoken disrespectfully of slave- 
ry, he was invited to leave the town or pay the 





He pre- 
ferred to leave.—North American and Gazette. 





EARLY PIETY.—NO. XLVII. 


Joseph Stone, jr., of Witney, in Oxfordshire, 
was born in the 6th mo. 1683, and descended 
of honest parents. He was educated by them 
in the way of Friends, and was well inclined 
when young ; and by the early visitations of the 
grace of God upon his heart he embraced the 
yoke of Christ in his youth, and as he was taught 
of his Saviour to eschew evil and to do good, 
he was the more fit to carry the glad tidings of 
salvation to others, and to make known to them 
what the Lord had done for bis soul. Yet this 
work he would not undertake, till it pleased the 
great Lord of the harvest to gift him for it, which 
was in the year 1703. In this work he labored, 
according to the ability he received, by whose 
ministry the seed and heritage of God was often 
refreshed ; for the springing of love from the 
spirit of God in one, will certainly answer to the 
same divine principle in others, and fix it as an 
evidence upon their hearts, that it is the truth. 
He was also exemplary in conversation, and of 
an innocent deportment. 

He loved solitariness, choosing to be much 
alone, and approved himself a faithful servant 
and minister of Christ: he was zealous for pro- 
moting the honor of God, laboring in word and 
doctrine for that end, not only in the neighbor- 
ing meeting about him, but also in several coun- 
ties in England. He had a great concern upon 
him, that he might be instrumental in the Lord’s 
hand, for turning the hearts of the children of 
men from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God. In his testimony he was 
concerned for the hindermost of the flock; in 
prayer, fervent for the offspring of Friends, that 
they might come to wituess the grace of God to 
save them from a vain conversation : for he knew, 
that, though he had his education amongst 
Friends, yet it was not that aloue that did make 
him what he was, but the grace of God, as he 
gave up to be guided thereby. And because of 
his experience, which he gained in yielding to 
the guidance of the spirit of truth, he was the 
more frequent in exhorting the youth of our day, 
to seek the Lord in their early days, agreeably 
to the voice of wisdom, who advised the same of 
old. 

He wrote a short account of his call to the 
ministry, with some of his labors and travels 
therein ; as also the comfort and satisfaction he 
reaped in his service for truth, as follows: 

“ After it pleased God, in the riches of his 
love, to bestow on me a gift of the ministry, and 
by his grace to call me to, and qualify me for the 
same, which was in the 9th mo. 1703, | was 
obedient to the heavenly call, aud gave up freely, 
but not forwardly to the call. And after some 
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time I visited some neighboring meetings in some 
parts of Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Glouces- 
tershire,and Oxfordshire. Inthe year 1707 I went 
down to the Yearly Meeting at Bristol, and then 
returned home again, where I remained three 
years, only visiting some neighboring meetings, 
and took one journey to London. But havinga 
concern to visit friends in the West, which rested 
upon me till the year 1710, I then gave up and 
went, though not likely to have a companion but 
part of the journey.” 

On the 4th of the 5th mo. 1710, he left his 
habitation at Witney and went southward to 
Abingdon Quarterly Meeting, where he met with 
his friends, John and Thomas Wagstaffe, who ac- 
companied him part of his journey, where they 
left him, and returned, he pursuing his journey 
to the Land’s-End ; from whence he returned, 
visit:.¢ Friends through the counties till he got 
home, which was on the 30th of the 6th mo. 

‘‘T had a very satisfactory journey,” said he, 
“for the Lord was with me, and was to me 
mouth and wisdom, language and utterance ; 
blessed be his glorious name forever. His di- 
vine presence and glorious power was prevailing 
in our meetings; for 1 had many glorious and 
heavenly meetings in this journey, to my great 
satisfaction and comfort, and to the comfort and 
edification of the Lord’s people. 


house at Witney, and his illness increasing upon 
him, proved him sorely. Yet he continued jp 
much resignedness to the will of God, and 
signified that people had need not have their 
day’s work to do then, for there was work enough 
to bear up under the pain of body, and desired 
Samuel Waring to remember his love to all 
Friends. In the evening as he sat by him, he 
signified that he did not know how the Lord 
would be pleased to deal with him; but for the 
sake of his dear parents and others to whom he 
might be of service, he should be glad if the 
Lord should see meet to spare him ; but he freely 
resigned his will to the willof God. But before 
he parted with him, he told him he was going, 
and that all was well, all was well, twice; and 
desired all to go out of the room except him, te 
whom he said, “I have seen the glory of heaven, 
and it is a brave place ;” and could make his ap. 
peal to the Lord, and say, “Oh Lord! thou 
knowest how I have walked before thee and 
served thee.” He having that assurance in his 
own bosom, could call death sweet, because by 
it he ‘passed out of this house of clay, into the 
mansions of glory.” 

When he had been ill a few days, he said to 
those about him, “ This is ordered for my end, 
and it will be well with me: my soul sball go to 
rest.” One who was with him said, ‘ How did 


“ And it is the desire of my soul that the con- | he know but the Lord might raise him up again ?” 


sideration of the Lord’s love and goodness may 


He answered, * A man that lived a righteous 


be a binding obligation to us, forever to walk in | life, he believed, often knew a little before hand 


true humility and self-denial before him. The 


how it would be with him. His nurse wishing 


people who were not acquainted with the work | those present were as fit to die as he, he answered, 
of truth, were free and willing to come to our “[ thank God I have nothing to do but to die; 
meetings in those parts, and were very attentive ; all the world is nothing to me, I have done with 
to the testimony of truth, and seemed to be well | it.” But adding, his care was a little for his 
affected with it, many of them appearing very |dear father and mother, and sister and her 
tender in mecting. I believe the Lord will add | children, saying, how would they do without 








to his church such as shall be saved, and will | him, for indeed he was very helpful to them. 


more and more bring people off from the idle 
shepherds of this world, who feed themselves 
and not the flock, and will bring them under the 
guidance and conduct of his Son, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Everlasting Shepherd, who watches 
over his flock both night and day, and feeds them 
in green pastures of life, and leads them by the 
still waters of Shiloh’s brook, and will at last 
bring them to the everlasting fold of rest. 

Oh! that all who profess the blessed truth 
might be faithful to him, that so they might 
preach for God in their lives and conversations, 
and become instrumental in the hand of 
God, to the carrying on that great work which 
he hath begun in the earth, which must be com- 
pleted by the spirit of judgment, and the spirit 
of burnin z. J. STone, JR. 

7th of 4th month, 1711.” 

In the sixth month following, be had a con- 
cern to visit Friends westward again, and went 
80 far as Cirencester, in Gloucestershire; but 
being taken very ill, returned back to his father’s 


Another time he said, “ When I am gone 
hence, I shall receive a new name.’”? At another 
time he sent for his father, mother, and sister to 
take leave of them, and his father asking what 
he had to say, he answered, * Farewell, farewell, 
farewell.” And so departed this life the 30th of 
the Gth mo. 1711, aged 28 years; a minister 
about 8. 





TRUTH IN CONVERSATION. 


The love of truth is the stimulus to all noble 
conversation. This is the root of all the chari- 
ties. The tree which springs from it may have 
a thousand branches, but they will all beara 
golden and generous fruitage. It is the loftiest 
impulse to inquire—willing to communicate and 
more willing to receive—contemptuous of petty 
curiosity, but passionate for glorious knowledge. 
Speech without it is but babble. Rhetoric is 
more noisy but less useful than the tinman’s 
trade. When the love of truth fires up the 
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passions, puts its lightning in the brain, then 
men may know that a prophet is among them. 
This is the spring of all heroism, and clothes the 
martyr with a flame that outshines the flame 
that kills him. Compared with this, the emu- 
lations of argument—the pungencies of sarcasm 
—the pride of logic—the pomp of declamation, 
are as the sounds of an automaton to the voice of 
man.— Dewey. 





Extract from a work entitled Plain Path to 
Christian Perfection. Translated from the 
French by ANTHONY BENEZET. 


In the first ages of Christianity, humility and 
contrition of heart toward God, and love towards 
men, were taught to be the most acceptable sac- 
rifice ; and a compliance with those practical pre- 
cepts so strongly enjoined by our Saviour, was 
looked upon as the foundation of true disciple- 
ship and a certain test of our affection to him. 
John xiv. 15. “If ye love me (saith this blessed 
Redeemer,) keep my commandments.” John. xv. 
14. “Ye are my friends, if y@do whatsoever I 
command you.’ Again, John xv. 8. “Herein is 
my heavenly Father glorified, that ye bring 
forth much fruit.” And that none might 
mistake the true way to everlasting life, he con- 
cludes the precepts he delivered concerning it, 
with these remarkable words, Matt. vii. 24,— 
“Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
who built his house upon a rock,” &e. 

This continued to be the state of the church, 
till in after-ages the life of religion having much 
declined, the plain belief and practice of piety, 
founded solely on the power of the gospel, fell 
to decay; in the place of which, pomp and show, 
strange modes of worship and confused and dark 
opinions, till then unknown in the church, were 
introduced ; the teachers and leaders assumed an 
authority and respect from their offices, which 
before was paid only to their virtues. Hence 
divisions and contentions ensued, by which that 
pure charity, which before had united and adorn- 
ed the Christian church, was gradually lost to 
the generality of professors. Nevertheless true 
religion still remains to this day to be the power 
of God to salvation, changing and purifying 
the heart, and bringing it into true contrition 
and 4 submissive resignation to the will of God. 
This has ever been found to be the effect of its 
operation on all those, who,"by devoting them- 
selves to God, are become the true followers and 
disciples of Christ Jesus. 

Amongst the many instances of this kind, 
which might be mentioned, a particular one ap- 
peared, some years ago, in these parts, through 
the effectual workings of grace, on a number of 
our neighboring Indians. These people were 
very earnest for the promotion of piety among 
themselves, which they apprehended to be the 
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came changed from bad to good.* When they 
were solicited to join the other Indians in the 
war against the English, they absolutely refused, 
whatever might be the consequence to themselves, 
even if the fighting Indians should make slaves, 
or as they expressed it, negroes of them, render- 
ing this reason for it, That when God made men, 
he did not intend they should hurt or kill one 
another. Upon being farther conversed with, 
in respect to their religious prospect, he who bad 
been the principal instrument in raising them 
to a sense of good, gave, in substance, the fol- 
lowing accounts. That being by a particular 
providence brought under difficulty and sorrow, 
he was led into a deep consideration of the state 
of things in the world, when seeing the folly 
and wickedness which prevailed amongst men, 
his sorrows increased. Nevertheless, being im- 
pressed with a belief that there was a great pow- 
er, who had created all things, his mind was 
turned from beholding this lower world, to look 
towards him who created it, and strong desires 
were begotten in his heart for a further knowledge 
of his Creator. He was then made sensible, 
that evil not only prevailed in the world, but 
that he himself partook much of its baneful in- 
fluence, and he at last found that his own heart 
was bad and hard. Upon this, great dejection 
and trouble seized his mind, with an inquiry, 
What would become of his soul? In this situa- 
tion he cried unto that powerful Being who he 
was sensible had made the heart of man; and 
after a long time of sorrow and perseverance in 
secking for help, God was pleased to reveal him- 
self to his mind, and to put his goodness in his 
heart :—He found he was, as he expressed it, 
raised above himself and above the world, 
and felt that his heart had undergone 
some great change; the hardness and bad- 
ness he had so long groaned under, was taken 
away,t it was now become soft and good; he 
found so much love to prevail in it, to all men, 
that he thought he could bear with their revil- 
ings and abuses without resentment, appearing 
sensible that as the hearts of all men were bad 
and hard, till God made them good, the ill usage 
| he received from them, proceeded from the same 
evil seed under which he himself had so long 
groaned. This sense of the corruption of the 
human heart, accompanied with a constant ap- 
plication to his Maker, to take away the badness 
and hardness of the heart, and make it soft and 
good, was what he called religion; and what, 


: of an inward work, whereby the heart be- 


Se eee 





*Isa. xlix. 6. “I will also give thee (i. e. Christ 
our Saviour) for a light to the Gentiles that thou 
mayest be my salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

Joun i. 9. Who was the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

t Ezexren xxxvi. 26. ‘A new heart also will I give 
you and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh.” 
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upon feeling the power of God to his comfort in | who in honest sincerity of heart look solely to 


his heart, he was concerned to exhort his breth- 
ren to seek the experience of in themselves. 
And farther said, that under this dispensation 
he was made sensible that the spirit of religion 
was 2 spirit of love, which led those who obey it 
into love to all men;* but that men not keeping 
to this spirit of love, an opposite spirit got en- 
trance in their hearts; that it was from hence 
that arose all those disorders which so much pre- 
vail amongst men. That he was also sensible 
there was still an evil spirit laboring to get the 
mastery in bis heart, in opposition to the gospel 
spirit; but that those who had been visited by a 
power from God and were obedient to the degree 
of light and love, he was pleased to favor them 
with, would be more and more strengthened and 
established therein. He had also a prospect of 
the necessity of that baptism of spirit and fire 
which the Scriptures and the experience of the 
faithful, in all ages, have testified every true dis- 
ciple of Christ must undergo ; whereby, through 
mortification, and death to self, the root of sin 
is destroyed. This he described by the pros- 
pect he had of something like as an outward fire 
would be to the natural body, which he must pass 
through in order to attain to that purity of heart 
he desired to attain. He farther observed, that 
whilst he was anxiously beholding this fire, he 
saw a very small path close to the fire, by walk- 
ing in which, he might go round the fire, and 
the painful trial be avoided.—This he understood 
to represent the way by which those who were 
esteemed wise had found means to avoid that 
probation they ought to have passed through 
and yet retained a name amongst men, as though 
they had been purified by it. Thus the Indian, 
untaught by books and unlearned in what is call- 
ed divinity, explained the mystery of godliness 
in a plaiu and sensible manner, and in that child- 
like simplicity, which our Saviour recommends 
as the badge of acceptance with God. This is 
the wisdom which on account of its plainness and 
simplicity, has in all ages been hid from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed only to babes, 





*That this Indian had a true prospect of the happy 
effect of the power of the gospel-state, upon those who 
submit to its requirings, appears from many parts of 
scripture, particularly from the prophesy of the evan- 
gelic prophet, Isa. chap. xxxv. 1—9. * ‘The wilder- 
ness and the solitary places shall be glad for them, 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 
It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy 
and singing. They shall see the glory of the Lord 
and the excellency of our God. An highway shall be 
there, and it shall be called the way of holiness. The 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein. 
No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall 
go up thereon, it shall not be found there; but the re- 
deemed shall walk there.’? Chap. ix. 17. I will make 
thy officers peace, and thine exactors righteousness; 
violence shall no more be heard in the land, nor de- 
struction within thy borders; but thou shalt call thy 
walls salvation and thy gates®praise.”” 
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God in their distress. 


Wherein is shewn, that if we are desirous to live 
a truly Christian life, we must die unto sin, 
and withdraw onr affections from the crea. 
tures. 


Every person who sincerely desires to be con- 
verted to God, must, through divine help, begin 
by forsaking all gross sins, and dying to every 
vicious inclination, such as pride, impurity, anger, 
covetousness, hatred, self-love, &c. and to all 
other sins, which are committed in thought, word 
or action. We must turn away from all sensual 
pleasures, renounce our attachment and depen- 
dance on the creatures, and from every thing 
that tends to increase our natural corruption, and 
attachment to the world and the things of it, and 
everything wherein the good pleasure and service 
of God is not our principal aim. We ought 
also, to be careful not to suffer our affections to 
fix on particular persons, as we are too easily 
led aside, by conforming to other people’s natu. 
ral dispositions; but let our regard be to all men, 
even as the sun equally enlightens the evil and 
the good, Mat. v. 45. All those good things 
which God in his providence favours us with, 
should be used with discretion for necessities, 
but by no means to indulge our fleshly appe- 
tites and desires, cither in eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing or other corporeal wants. 

And when we are thus disposed, we may be 
assured God will freely afford every necessary 
supply, in order to enable us to fulfil the duties 
he requires of us. 

If we sincerely desire to love God, we must, 
with fervent and humble sighs, beg for divine 
help, carefully watch over our thoughts, words 
and actions, in whatever we see, do or omit, 
upon all that passes both within and without us, 
shunning, with the greatest care, all occasions 
of sin, such as needless company, idle conversa- 
tion, &c. &ec. so as continually to keep our hearts 
in the fear of God, which is as a fountain of 
spiritual strength, with the eye of the mind bent 
towards him in reverence andlove. For he who 
neglects these divine and powerful supports, 
will be left as a city open on all sides, and be- 
come a prey to worldly mindedness and sensuali- 
ty, and will finally be brought to ruin. For 
this reason we must exert our utmost strength 
against those things which we are sensible have 
the greatest hold of our affections, that our hearts 
being preserved in liberty, simplicity and purity, 
free from agitation and uneasiness, may not be- 
come a prey to any of those evil desires, so apt 
to dissipate the spirit and engross the affections. 
Thus may we, through timely care, overcome all 
temptations ; for he that is not careful to avoid 
small evils, will gradually fall into greater, in 
which the farther he sinks, the more difficult 
will his conversion to God be. 
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Let us be particularly careful to shun all oc-|is hindered; and these very trifles which they in- 
casion of superfluous discourse, and watch over} dulge themselves in, and of which they think 
our words, that we utter nothing but what may | God takes no account, become a wall of separa- 
tend to the glory of God, or the good of our| tion between God and them. These, though 
neighbor. Our blessed Saviour himself has de-| they apprehend themselves secure, yet are walk- 
clared, “ That in the day of judgment we must | ing on the very briuk of hell, and frequently 
give an account for every idle word.” Mat. xii. | fall into such grievous sins as border on destruc- 
36; wherefore when we speak, let it be done| tion. Ah! how great will the lamentation of an 
with an heart full of charity ; in meekness of ex- | infinite number of these kind of peop!e be at the 
pression, and with deep humility. last day, when the thoughts of all hearts will be 

Endeavor to avoid all occasions of strife; rather | laid open, and every one shall clearly see whether 
suffer loss than contend. Maintain thy peace | in the course of their lives they have chosen to 
with God, and be careful not to give occasion of | serve;God or themselves. But how few are af- 
stumbling to any one. Have also a special care | fected with these things; most men are, as it 
over thy eyes, for it is by them thou art drawn | were, sunk into a deep lethargic state of mind, 
into temptation, and exposed to many hurtful | heedless of the dangers that surround them, 
snares. | which, if they were sensible of, would raise such 

In all trials and contra lictions lcok up to God, | deep distress of mind within them, as would not 
earnestly begging for strength, courage and pa- | allow them rest day or night till they were de- 
tience; so thou mayest, by persevering in the ex- | livered from this deplorable condition. 
ercise of virtue, be enabled to bring thy body in | As to those failings which sometimes prevail 
subjection, 1 Cor. ix. 27. Those who practice | in persons otherwise sincerely disposed to please 
these precepts have good reason to hope that the | God, which proceed from weakness, and are not 
spirit of God will abide with and operate in them | the effect of an unwarrantable attachment to the 
and that often in a wonderful manner. | creatures, but happen through surprise, or that 

The operation of the divine power is much weakness 80 prevalent in our nature, such as sud- 
prevented, and the love of God extinguished in den anger, indisereet expressions, or the like, 
us, by those sins which we knowingly suffer to they are not so hurtful as when they are the ef- 
prevail over ns ; such as pride, hatred, presump- | fect of indulgence or habit; the ground of the 
tion, self-will, evil desires, and an unwarrant- | heart of such being good, whenever they are 
able attachment to children and relations; the ready to condemn themselves with true humili- 
desire of riches, of a name amongst men, wrong | ty, and, from a lively sense of their weakness, 
indulgence in the gratification of our appetites, | to implore the divine mercy to deliver them from 
and the like, which carry our thoughts and af- | such evils. 
fections away from God, and to which our hearts| But that which is very prejudicial to us, and 
are so attached, that we are not able to free our- | prevents our being possessed with a true love to 
selves from them, for the love of God’s sake. | (tod, is a desire which prevails in many people 
Here the creatures are possessed ‘of that seat to serve both God and the creatures at one and 
which God ought to occupy in the heart Alas! ) the same time ; this is very hurtful to them, and 
how many things do we suffer to take hold of | prevents their being possessed of a true love to 
our minds, and how many things have we in our (rod : this the lip of truth has declared to be im- 
intentions to do, wherein we neither see nor | possible, Mat. vi. 24. For in that degree that 
seek God ; thus it is that the measure of our sins | the heart is suffered to be filled with the love of 
is filling up, and that so many people are so | the creatures, in that degree it is emptied of God 

long consumed by the fire of a troubled conscience, and of his grace. 
and will finally be cast into eternal sufferings if | We must suffer ourselves to be stripped 
they die without repentance. from alllove and solicitude after terrestrial things, 
There is a strong will in most people to live in | 1 Pet. v. 7, and be habituated, even from our 
a manner agreeable to their natural will, to | youth, to serve God in spirit and truth, if we are 
gather abundance of wealth, and live in affluence, \ Sealine to rejoice in old age. It must be allow- 
without ever making sincere and upright inquiry | ed that the beginning is difficult, but through 
whether their conduct is agreeable to God, or | divine help, all things will become easy. Our 
tends to his glory. kingdom is not of this world, John xviii. 36, 
There are others who appear virtuous in the | therefore we may at least take as much pains 
sight of men, yet are still under the power of | and expose ourselves to as mauch inconvenience 
evil habits, which they conclude to be but small | for the attainment thereof, which consists in the 
failings, not thinking themselves bound to for- | knowledge of, and an union with, God, as an in- 
sake them, but look upon their state as good, | finite number of people do to possess those hon- 
because they abstain from gross sins; neverthe- | ors and delights which belong to this world, and 
less, these people not being willing to give up| which are sought after by its votaries with so 
their hearts wholly to God, the work of religion | much labor, patience and danger. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Weare all doubtiess familiar with the language | | 
of the apostle Paul in relation to the Scriptures, 
that “ Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time, were written for our learning.” And is it 
not true in relation to many things which were 
recorded aforetime, that we may learn or be in- 
structed by them, if we will adopt the admoni- 
tion to “ let other’s harms be our warning,” and 
learn wisdom, not only by what ourselves, but 
by what others have suffered? This we ought 
most especially to do, regarding differences in 
opinion on points of doc trine, so called. What 
persecution, what bloodshed, what suffering by 
imprisonment, banishment and death, do the his- 
tories of former years record, for which the di- 
versity of views on reliyious subjects was the 
ostensible cause! Men professing to be followers 
of Christ, pursuing even unto death those who 
acknowledyed the same lawgiver, but whose in- 
terpretation or understanding of some parts of 
the written law differed from their own. What 
bitterness, what an unchristian spirit was many 
times displayed, by those who thought they had 
“a zeal for God,’”’ but who appeared to have for- 
gotten that clear and strong declaration contained 
in the sermon on the mount, “ Ye shall know 
them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles?” We find that feel- 
ings of animosity often existed where there were 
only sliyht shades of difference on some contested 
points of doctrine, whilst that prominent badge 
of discipleship seemed to be overlooked, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one unto another.” 

We need not go back to years of ancient time 
for evidences of a similar character, for “the 
corrupt tree,” still “‘ brings forth evil fruit ;”’ and 
shall we not be warned by the beacons which 
clearly shew us the rocks upon which others 
have shipwrecked? We all desire to find a safe 
haven when the perilous voyage of life is ended, 
and may we ever keep in remembrance, that the 
innumerable company of the redeemed is 
“ gathered out of al/ nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues.” 

He who seeth not as man seeth, and who will 
weigh us all ina just Lalance, will find some- 
thing wanting which cannot be numbered, if we 
have not that “Charity,” which we find the 
apostle Peter makes the uppermost or crowning 
attainment, when he enumerates the virtues es- 
sential to the formation of the Christian character. 

We are all passing away—passing away— 
each year is adding to the number of those whose 
mortal carcer is finished. How soon our turn 
will come has not been revealed to us, buta 
fitting enquiry and search will it be for us all, 
whether the fountain of divine love is permitted 
to spring up in our hearts and become asa river 
overflowing its banks, and spreading its blessed 
influences through us, unto all within our spheres. 
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| Or whether, instcad thereof, the bitter waters of 


Marah are flowing forth, such as the thirty 
| Israelites would not drink of, until a miracle was 
performed by which they were made sweet. 

The same divine power which wrought that 
change, is sufficient now to sweeten the streams 
which flow forth from us, so that they be mes 
sengers of blessing, like the little streamlets 
meandering through the vallies, which give 
beauty and freshness to the verdure, as they flow, 
sometimes unseen and noiselessly, to join the river 
and the ocean. 





FRIE N DS’INTKLE 1G i ENCER, 


PHILADEL PHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19, 1855. 





We willingly give a place to the communi- 
cations of our friend D. I., and with the desire 
that he should be fully understood, have some- 
times taken the liberty of changing his phraseo- 
logy, and of lopping off some repetitions, which 
did not strengthen his arguments. 

Our conscientious convictions being generally 
based on what we have been accustomed to con- 
sider right or wrong, it is highly important that 
the reason should be enlightened on all subjects 
connected with the welfare and happiness of 
mankind; and while we should welcome every 
such effort, we must be careful to distinguish 
this mental illumination, which, like moonlight, 
is without warmth, from that prompting of duty 
in each individual conscience, which not only 
points out the path to walk in, but gives ability 
to overcome the obstacles which may beset it. 
Thus, while it may be the province of some to 
enlighten the understanding us to the inconsis- 
tency of certain practices with the immutable 
law of right, it should be the concern of all to 
avoid judging of individual accountability. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced its 
sessions on Second day morning, the 14th inst. 
As our time is necessarily much occupied, we 
shall defer any account of it until next week. 





Mararrep,—On Fourth day the 2d inst., accord- 
ing to the order of the Society of Friends, CHar.es 
KnieuT to Acusau C. Anprews, both of Woodbury, 
n.d. 

—, On Fifth day 10th inst., according to the 
| order of the Society of Friends, Levi Pownatt, Jr., 
to Deroran, daughter of John Gest, all of Sads- 
bury township, Lancaster County. 





Diep,—On Seventh day morning the 5th inst., 
of pheumonia, Tuomas Barciay Kink, infant son 
of Samuel and Alice Kirk, of Penn towuship, 
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Clearfield County, aged 1 year, 9 months and 23 
days. 

Diep, On the Ist of the Fifth month, at his resi- 
dence in Richmond, Ind., CHarutes W. Starr, in | 
the 63d year of his age, after an illness of nearly | 
six weeks of great suflering, which he bore with | 
patience and resignation, evincing a sweetness of 
mind that gave those around him a full assurance 
that all was peace within. 

—, At Riverton, N.J.,on Fourth day 2d inst., | 
after a long illness, Hannan F., wife of Caleb 
Clothier, in the 48th year of her age. 


THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 


The changes incident to man, from the cradle 
to the grave, are various, and each fraught with | 
deep interest ; yet I have thought there is no pe- | 
riod during our short sojourn here on earth, that | 
has stronger claims for greater dedication and | 
circumspection in everything pertaining to an) 
upright walk, both in the sight of God and man, 
than when we have passed the meridian of our 
lives, and our sun is fast declining inthe west- 
ern horizon. Then itis (if actuated by that | 
wisdom which shone with such brilliancy in the | 
declining years of not a few of ancient time,) 
that we may have to look back upon the past 
with feclings of regret, for our devious course | 
and neglect of improving the time allotted us| 
here for high and noble objects, and for not pre- 
paring for the enjoyment of an endless felicity in 
the world to come. 

I would not be understood to recommend de- 
ferring this greatest of all concerns of human | 
life, for evening’s toil, when the powers, both of | 
body and mind, gradually relax in vigor, and be- | 
come less capable of performing the various in- 
cumbent duties of life, but rather commend at: | 
tention to the injunction of one who had care- | 
fully and wisely studied the designs of infinite 
wisdom in the creation of his finite creature man, 
when he enjoins it upon us as an incumbent duty 
of early life, in this most aphorical language: | 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the even. | 
ing withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest | 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” —Maine | 
Farmer. 


ror Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It has been often urged that in order to con- 
vince the slave-bolder that the system of slavery 
isan unrighteous one, we must first gain his 
confidence, and convince him that we are his 
friends ; that to an enemy he will not listen ; and 
that any opposition to the system of slavery, is 
construed by him into opposition to bimself, 
so that the more the abolition of slavery is urged 
the farther remote is made the day of its accom- 
plishment. 

This mode of reasoning, which mixes truth 
with error, has proved admirably successful. 
It has induced thousands and tens of thousands 
to believe they were best serving the cause of the 
slave, by paying little orno attention to the sub- 
ject ; as though all was right, and all in the full 
enjoyment of liberty. 

Now who is it that has the better place with 
the master? He who makes justice, morality, 
and Christianity his guide ; and bears an uncom- 
promising testimony against oppression; or he 
whobeholding a suffering brother, bruised, beaten, 
and lying half dead, cautiously passes by on the 
other side? 

The true friend of the oppressed, is the true 
friend of the oppressor; the enemy of the op- 
pressed, is the enemy of the oppressor. These 
are self-evident truths, that may be understood 
by the weakest capacity. Will not the ear of 
the slaveholder be more likely to be closed against 
those, who, by giving thcir influence either ac- 
tively or passively on the side of this unrighte- 
ous system, have proved themselves to be not 
his true friends? 

He who has been favored with a place outside 
the dark fog of slavery, cannot but be sensible 
of its injustice ; and should he maintain an ap- 
proving silence, is unjust, both to master and 
slave since all that tends to strengthen tyranny is 
unjust. He who witnesses an unlawful act and 
keeps silence, is considered an accomplice. 

But it would be well for master and slave if 
they had n> worse enemies than silent spectators, 
for if this may fairly be construed as giving en- 
couragement to slavery, how much more so 
when accompanied by acts of patronage? Who 


_are the patrons of the master, if the purchasers 
| of the products of his slave’s labor are not? We 
THE SHIPPING OF THE WORLD—THE MARI- | fail not to see, that the planter, who is in the 
TIME POPULATION. ' habit of purchasing slaves of the slave-trader, is 
The London News of the 12th of April has! the patron of such trader, and by so doing is so 
an elaborate article on the Shipping of the | far from aiding his reform, as to stand second 
World, which shows that the floating tonnage , only to him in immorality, by giving him aid 
of the civilized world, excluding only China and | and encouragement in the odious occupation. 
the Kast, consists of 136,000 vessels, of 15,500-| Now if we deem such by no means the true 
000 tons. The number of seamen it sets down friend of the slave or slave-dealer, how, if we 
at 800,000, and including the Bastern and place ourselves in the same relation to the 
other States, of the maritime population of! planter, can we claim to be his friends or the 
which we have no accounts, there must be at friends of the slave, of whose products we pos- 
the least a million of persons engaged at sea, sess ourselves without giving the latter any com- 
and generally on the ocean. pensation therefor ? 
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The slave has a just and valid claim against ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 
us, not only for the fruits of his toil, but also From Six Months in Italy by G. 8. Hilliard, 
for furnishing the inducement for depriving him| No mountain on the globe is so well known as 
of his liberty, and for the suffering connected | Vesuvius. Its vicinity to a great capital visited 
with such deprivation. \by so many curious and so many enlightened 
I like the idea of gaining the confidence of| travellers, and in which a pulse of scientific 
the slave-hulder, by being his friend, but the | vitality has never ceased to beat, in spite of the 
mode in which this idea is too generally carried jindoleni and pleasure-loving habits of the great 
out is highly objectionable. To play at the | mass of the inbabitants, has made its history and 
same game with the master, gives little evidence | organic structure familiar toall who are intcrested 
of concern for his reformation. He knows that|in such inquiries. Carefully abstaining then 
slavery can only be sustained by making the | from all display of cheap learning and second 
principles of justice subordinate to other ccn-|hand speculations, I shall confine myself strictly 
siderations, and where he sees others practically | to a narrative of what came under my own ob- 
uniting with him, by purchasing the proceeds of | servation, during a single ascent. This enter- 
his slave’s labor, it natually impels the convic- prise is neither difficult nor dangercus ; and may 
tion, that with such the abolition of slavery is | be so managed as not to be very fatiguing. The 
subordinate to the love of gain; hence he can | great laws of political economy regulating sup- 
have little confidence in such or in their labors, ply and demand are here in full force. Every 
for the removal of the mote from his eye, until | body wishes to go to the top of Vesuvius, and 
they shall have removed the beam from their own. | consequently there are ways and means contrived 
Now, are not all professions of friendship for | for getting every body up. As to the best time 
the master, which are accompanied by inconsis- | for making such an excursion, there is a differ. 
tency and injustice, liable to be received by him | ence of opinion among the learned. The most 
with distrust and aversion ? energetic class of travellers, those who are every 
Many are ready to marvel that a system so | where disposed to dive the deepest and stay under 
abhorrent to reason, justice, morality, and Chris-| water the longest, will insist upon it that the 
tianity, could have so long continued in these | visitor should leave his comfortable bed at mid- 
United States; but would it not bea greater | night, climb up the mountain by torch light, 
cause of wonder, that it should be discontinued, and see the sun rise from the top. But nature's 
so long as nine tenths of the people continue to | voice, through all her works, protests against 
give it their willing countenance and practical|such rude disruptions of ordinary habits ; and 





support ? D. I. | without wishing to speak disrespectfully of sun- 
Quaker-Hill, 23d of 4th mo. 1855. | rises, it may be observed, that those persons who, 
from unnatural tastes or enforced circumstances, 

are in the habit of seeing sunrises, tuke rather a 

THAT IS A BOY 1 CAN TRUST. malicious pleasure in overstating their claims, 

I once visited a large public school. At re-| which a judicious eye easily pronounces to tein 


cess, a little fellow came up and spoke to the 
master ; as he turned to go down the platform, 
the master said, “ That is a boy I can trust.— 
He never failed me.” I followed him with my 
eye, and looked at him when he took his seat 
after recess. He had a fine, open, manly face 
I thought a great deal about the master’s remark. 
What a character had that little boy earned ! 
He had already got what would be worth more 
to him than a fortune. It would be a passport 
into the best store in the city, and what is bet- 
ter, into the confidence and respect of the whole 
community. 


I wonder if the boys know how soon they are 


ferior to those of sunsets. Besides, Vesuvius is 
so placed that the view of the eastern horizon is 
shut out by intervening ridges ; but on the west, 
the broad disk of the setting sun, as it sinks into 
the sea, is in full sight. In this view, it is 
therefore advisable to leave Naples early in the 
afternoon, see the sun set from the summit, re- 
main there till after the darkness comes on, and 
return in the evening ; and if the traveller can 
find a young moon to light him home, so much 
the better. This was the plan which, after ma- 
ture reflection was adopted by me and the friend 
who went with me, and we certainly had no rea- 
son to regret the choice. 





rated by older people. Every boy in the neigh-| We left Naples between twelve and one and 
borhood is known, and opinions are formed of |drove to Resina, which we reached in about an 
him ; he has a character, either favorable or un-| hour, the whole distance swarming with popula- 
favorable. A boy of whom the master can say, | tion, and presenting an almost unbroken suc- 
“I can trust him; he never failed me,” will| cession of houses. On arriving at Resina, we 


never want employment. The fidelity, prompt-| found a congregation of horses and guides at 
ness, and industry which he shows at school are| hand, waiting to be engaged ; and in a few mo- 
in demand everywhere, and are prized every-| ments the arrangements were made; each of the 


where. He who is faithful in little will be faith-| party and a guide being mounted on_horse- 
fal in much. 


‘back. This business of conducting travellers up 
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activity of the place ; for the whole town seemed 
clustered about our heels. Beggars swarmed 
around us in such number and variety, as no 
one can have any conception of, that has not 
visited this land flowing with corn and wine and 
oil, A rabble rout of boys of all ages was dart- 
ing to and fro, like so many wingless swallows ; 
some offering fruit for sale, some thrusting stout 
sticks into our hands, some begging; and the 
whole company, boys, beggars aud guides roar- 
ing, screaming, and gesticulating, to the utmost 
capacity of their lungs and muscles. Women 
and young children gazed upon us from the doors 
and windows as we passed by, and when we got 
fairly under way, we were escorted for some dis- 
tance by a set of raga-muffins, such as follow a 
drum and fife in New England. 

After leaving the town and gradually drop- 
ping our escort, we entered upon a continually 
ascending path, which leads over the remains of 
old eruptions. But time bad so crumbled and 
decomposed the volcanic products, as to form a 
loose and friable soil of great fertility. Vines 
grew thickly and luxuriantly: trees stood in 
goodly rows; aud garden vegetables were exten- 
sively cultivated. ‘The bean plant, at that time 
in full blossom, filled the air with its delicate 
fragrance. The only thing that seemed wanting 
was grass. There were no smooth lawns nor 
green partures, but the surface of the soil every 
where was of an uniform iron-gray tint. Every 
turn of the road revealed enchanting views of 
Naples and the neighboring coast ; always simi- 
lar, yet never exactly the same. 

In about an hour after leaving Resina, we 
reached the hermitage, so called. Here are two 
buildings, one a sort of osteria, or place of enter- 
tainment ; the other, of longer size and more im- 
posing aspect, had the appearance of some kind 
of public establishment. A number of beggars 
and idlers were, as a matter of course, lounging 
about the door or basking in the sun under the 
wall. Two or three carriages stood near by, 
which had brought parties. We here took a 
lunch ; a measure by no means to be commended, 
in consideration of the violent muscular exertion 
which must so soon follow. 

After remaining at the hermitage about an 
hour, we again mounted and rode about a mile 
further, the road being nearly on a level, the 
cone of Vesuvius lying on the right, and the 
broken ridge of Mount Somma on the left. 
Mount Somma, when viewed from a distance, 
looks like a separate peak, but is really a pre- 
cipitous escapement, surrounding for half a circle 
the true summit of Vesuvius. An inverted cup, 
in half a saucer, will serve as a homely illustra- 
tion of the relations of the two. This eircular 
ridge of Mount Somma is supposed to be part of 
the edge or lips of the ancient crater of the 
mountain, prior to the first recorded eruption 
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Vesuvius appeared to absorb all the industrial| A. D. 79. After leaving the hermitage, a change 
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came over the character of the track which the 
road traversed. Every thing was grim, savage 
and forlorn. No form of vegetable life glad- 
dened the eye, and not an insect animated the 
scene. Nature seemed to have retired from the 
unequal contest, and given over the whole region 
to the stern genius of desolation. The land- 
scape was lying dead upon its bier, with ashes 
strewn upon its corpse. Every thing around 
bore the impress of ruin, struggle, and conflict. 
Masses of lava, of various shades of brown and 
gray, according to the dates of their deposit, 
were piled upon and tumbled over each other, 
cleft into seams, and twisted into uncouth shapes; 
the whole scene resembling a field of battle 
covered with the wrecks and fragments ofa 
deadly fight. The only sound heard was the 
roaring and murmuring of the mountain, a heavy 
sullen sound, like the plunge of a large body into 
the sea, recurring at brief and regular intervals, 
as if the fire-king were warning rash intruders 
against the peril of approach. Reaching at last 
the base of the great cone, we dismounted and 
entered upon the only fatiguing part. of the whole 
ascent, the climbing the sides of the cone. This 
is of only moderate height, but it is composed 
of loose, soft, scoriee, of the consistency of fine 
gravel; the inclination of the sides being just 
enough to keep each pariicle from rolling down 
to a lower level. At every step the foot sinks 
and slides, and the toil is the most wearisome and 
heart-breaking that can be conceived of. With 
some experience asa pedestrian, nothing that I had 
ever known in the way of foot-work bears any 
compirison to this. It is like such walking as 
we sometimes dream of, when the feet seem shod 
with lead or are glued to the ground, and we 
struggle and strain, but never get on. The pre- 
sence of a piece of lava, firm enough to keep its 
place, and large enough for the foot to rest upon, 
is greeted with a benediction. The lazy and 
luxurious may have helps and alleviations in 
this toilsome ascent. They may have a guide to 
precede them, with a strap round his shoulders, 
by which they are pulled up, and another in the 
rear to push them along. Those who are too 
delicate, too feeble, or too old for even this 
modified form of muscular exertion, can be 
carried up in a sedan chair, with many pauses 
many deep drawn respirations, much takiog off 
the hat, and much wondering when it will be all 
over. The summit is at last reached—for me, who 
disdained all assistance but that of a stout stick, 
it occupied about an hour and a quarter. Two 
or three other parties were going up at the same 
time, and on looking back in the pauses of labor, 
it was amusing to sce a long string of men and 
women panting up the steep, with guides pulling 
and pushing them, some full of pluck and spirit, 
and some apparently dead-beat and deaf to the 
encouragement of their companions and the 
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earnest and voluble assurance of their guides. 
Besides these, there were several men and boys 
who seemed to be going up on their own account, 
some carrying fruit, loaves of bread, and bottles 
of wine, and;some empty-handed, intending to 
pick up a few grani, by lighting sticks at a bed 
of lava or putting copper coins into it, until they 
became incrusted. One man carried a heavy 
basket of oranges and bottles of wine on his head, 
and yet walked up the hill with scarcely a pause, 
and apparently with little more effort than if he 
had been on the Toledo of Naples. 

It was nearly five o’clock, when we rezched 
the top of the great cone, and stood face to fe 
with all the terrors and sublimities of Vesuvius. 








ELLIGENCER, 
gliding a few feet, it looks like a continuous mass 
of compact and glowing coals, on the top of which 
lies a blackened crust of coke and charcoal. Its 
rate of progress is, or was, as I saw it, very slow, 
It flowed along a well defined trench or channel, 
the edge of which, by day-light, did not differ 
materially in appearance from the cooled surface 
of the lava, so that it was mainly by the slow 
motion of the latter, that the firm substance was 
distinguished from the fluid. Sometimes it fell 
over a sheer descent of a few feet, forming a glow. 
ing fire-fall—in imitation of water trembling overa 
rocky ledge. The cool surface would be the first 
to drop off, at the edge or angle of the wall, 
leaving a shect or line of pure fire. The glow- 


Before us, at a distance of about 300 yards, was | ing stream could be approached near enough to 
a second and smaller cone of ashes, the vent or | thrust a stick into it, though such a neighbor- 
tunnel, through which the fiery contents of the | hood was too uncomfortable to be borne for a 
voleano, which for many days had been in a state | long time. 

of unusual activity, were ejected. At intervals! The day of my ascent was the 17th of March, 
of about a minute, larger quantities of red-hot | and of course the sun set at about six. As the 
stones were thrown into the air, through the | veil of darkness was gradually drawn over the 
opening at the top of the cone, accompanied by | landscape, the impression of the scene grew 
a loud crashing and hissing sound, very like that | deeper, and its sublimity more awful and over- 
made by a large wave breaking upon a shingly | powering. The lava, that had a faint aud sickly 


beach. The cone appeared to be from three to 
five hundred feet high, yet in many cases so pro- 
digious was the projectile force, that masses of | 
stone of considerable size were thrown to a| 
height equal to that of the cone itself, and the | 
heavy thump, with which they fell upon its ashy | 





gleam while the sun was upon it, now burned 


| with a fierce, deep red, that was at once beauti- 


ful and fearful. All around, in spots removed 
from the flowing mass, ruddy streaks of fire shot 
up through the crevices of the broken soil. The 
red-hot stones that were ejected from the cone, 


sides, had a sound of death in it. As there was | could be followed in every point of their flight, till 
very little wind, the showers of descending stones | they rose so high in the darkening air, as to pre- 
dropped in a defined circle so that the line of | sent only a quivering point of light to the eye. 
danger was easily marked ; and a few moments’ | The smoke and fine ashes also thrown from the 





attention enabled us to select a post of observa- | 
tion which was perfectly safe, though near enough | 
to the perilous edge of the fiery rain to give tue 
blood a more rapid movement than common. | 
On every side, the scene was one of the most 
solemn and awful desolation, the sublime archi- 
tecture of ruin—peaks, dells, and plains of | 
funereal lava—the beds of extinct fire-torrents, 
—the surface every where tossed and broken, as 
if a stormy sea had been arrested in a moment 
and turned into a solid mass. It was the most 
striking embodiment of death brought into im- 
— contrast with the most intense and fiery 
ife. 

Between the spot where I stood and the base 
of the cone, there was a constant oozing and 
flowing forth of streams of lava, the general ap- 
pearance of which did not quite correspond with 
the impressions I had formed of it. It was a 
tamer and less formidable thing, than I had sup- 
posed. It did not leap forth from any defined | 





vent or orifice, but seemed to exude from the 
soil, like pitch from a pine. [| had imagined 
that it was likea stream of molten metal running 
from a furnace, and smiting upon the eye with 
intolerable splendor. Bat the surface cools im- 
mediately upon exposure to the air, and after 


cone, passing off in wreaths and curls, were 
touched with changing colors of red, orange, and 
yellow. ‘To complete the marvels of this indes- 
cribable scene, a young moon was high in the 
calm, blue heavens above, whose rays dappled 
the gray waste with lights of silver and shadows 
of ebony, and blended with the broad red banners 
of the lava streams, and the smoke and upward- 


_ shooting stars of the cone. 


The effect produced by the combination of the 


'separate elements which I have enumerated, is 


beyond all powers of description. Of all the 


works of God upon which ] have ever looked, 


including Niagara, Mount Blane, the pass of the 
Stelvio and the ocean, by far the most awful and 
impressive was the cone of Vesuvius, as I saw it. 
Nothing viewed under the ordinary conditions 


|of life is any preparation for a volcano ina stwte 


of activity. This is not the case with other 
striking phenomena of nature. A hill is sug- 
gestive of the highest mountain ; a lake, of the 
ocean ; and the dash of a mountain stream over 
a ledge of rocks, of Niagara. But the element 
of fire we usually see only in small masses and 
under manageable conditions. Even in eon- 
flagrations, we grapple with it and subdue it. 
But here upon the cone of Vesuvius, we sce it 
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83 poured out like the floods, and piled up like the 
h mountains. It is anew revelation of omnipotent 
ts power, and of the weakness of man. 

. Between seven and eight we turned our faces 
l, homewards. The descent of the cone, which had 
T taken so long to climb, was accomplished in a 
e few minutes, the force of gravity doing all the 
y work, the will being only called upon to keep 
g the body upright. The ride to Resina by moon- 
l light was a tranquillising influence after the strong 
> agitations and excitements of the day. 

\ 

t 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Cold, indeed, would the world be, and solitary 

) indeed our position, if it were not for the sweet 

delights of friendship. Man must love; he must | 

, link himself to some being, for his own happi- 

ness depends upon it; otherwise he grows sor- 

, did and selfish, and tastes not the real joys of 
life. It is true that we have misapplied the 
word friendship, for, upon a slight aquaintance 
with a stranger, we designate him “ our friend;” 
thus applying the idea and deceiving oursclves, 
a3 we have not yet proved him asa friend. We 
create woe by our owa acts of indiscretion, and 
then assign to others the cause. 

i True friendship is built upon the highest | 
powers of our nature ; there exists between two | 
thus joined together in honest friendship an in- 

; dissoluble attachment, that neither time, place, | 

nor circumstances can destroy. How noble is 

that friendship that sceks the elevation of its ob- | 
ject,and how poor must that heart be that never 
expanded beneath the rays of that genial sun; | 
that never Iet an act of pure disinterestedness | 
animate its cold and icy soul! Friendship hath | 
greatness in it, and great is he who hath so curb- | 
ed the workings of his selfish nature as to become | 

a friend to his fellow-man, and he who hath bat- 

tled gloriously against the obloquy and contempt 

of the world, as to be worthy of the laurel wreath. 

But, alas! how seldom do we find true friend- 

ship in this world.—A/Ly. 











ages ® 


THE MAIN POINT. | 
! 
' 


Let us not trouble ourselves and our neighbors | 
with unprofitable disputations, but all agree to 
spread to the uttermost of our power the quiet 
and peaceable gospel of Christ.—Near fifty years 
ago a great and good man, Dr. Potter, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, gave me an advice, for 
which I have ever since had occasion to bless 
God: 

“If you desire to be extensively useful, do | 
not spend your time or strength in contending 
for or against such things as are of a disputable 
nature, but in testifying against open, notorious 
vice, and in promoting real, essential holiness. 

Let us keep to this ; leaving a thousand dis- 
putable points to those that have no better busi- 
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ness than to toss the ball of controversy to and 
fro; let us keep to our point. Let us bear a 
faithful testimony in our several stations against 
all ungodliness, and with all our might recom- 
mend that inward and outward holiness, “ with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord.” 

John Wesley. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE RETURN OF SUMMER. 


I. 
Oh! what glory returns with the summer 
To our distant and dreary clime, 
When the Sun, like a king in robes of honor, 
Rides out to his borders, in state sublime; 
Spreading, with plentiful outstretched hand, 
Bounty and radiance through the land! 


Il. 
Such a eourt never monarch attended, 
As waits on the emperor Sun: 
In the air sweets sounds and perfumes are blended, 
Rich emerald carpets before him run; 
And on every hand is his presence told, 
By his royal colors, the green and gold. 


Ill. 


What a loyalty follows his march! 
What a fervor the life blood stirs! 
Each hoary wood waves a triumphal arch, 
‘The mountains are gay with the biooming furze ; 
Wonderful miracles now are rife: 
The old dry bones are restored to life! 
Iv. 
All is happiness, pleasure, and mirth, 
And filled is each heart’s desire ; 
New wonder inspires the children of earth, 
Hope beckons us boldly to look still higher. 
All beauty and grandeur now possible seem— 
The fairest and wildest of which we dream. 
Vv. 
Fair Cathay, in the distant Pacific, 
Draws no fervid-brained roamer now; 
Her palms, and her gems, and her beasts terrific, 
Her coral and pearl, and her fruit laden bough , 
All an empty pageantry now appear ; 
Her throne is deserted, the King is here! 
Vie 
But the monarch, alas! must depart; 
The magicians bright wand must fall : 
Then will chilliness creep o’er the confident heart, 
And pleasure and light-hearted gayety pall: 
Then lifeless will seem the old dry bones, 
And beauty abandon the sticks and stones! 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


“* A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson, tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 

O’er the still radiance of the lake helow; 
Tranquil its spirit seem’d, and floated slow, 

F’en in its very motion, there was rest ; 
While every breath of eve, that chanced to blow 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And, by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward, to the golden gates of heav’n, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 

And tells to man his glorious destinies.”’ 
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DISINFECTING OF PUTRID, NOXIOUS GASES.| rolled, drawn, hammered and filed into every 


A simple, cheap, and easy way of disinfecting 
putrid, noxious, foetid and mephitie gases, and 
putrid animal matter, may be accomplished by 
the free use of soda ash and quick lime. Dis- 
solve twenty-five pounds of soda ash in five 
buckets of boiling hot water, and while hot slake 
twenty-five pounds of quick lime, and as soon as 
slaked, (which, if the lime is good, will not ex- 
eced five minutes,) mix the fresh slaked lime 
while hot with the solution of soda ash, stirring 
it thoroughly for five minutes, by which time the 
lime will have taken up the carbonic acid of the 
soda ash ; then pour the hot mixture into the 
privy vault, and it will in a few hours convert 
the impure and foetid gases into ammonia, and 
entirely divest the premises of any unpleasant 
effluvia, and render the atmosphere perfectly 
salubrious and healthy. Soda ash of eighty per 
cent. free alkali is sold at the soap houses at 
three dollars per hundred pounds, at Athens 
lime can be bought by the barrel at seventy-five 
cents the cask. 

Every practical chemist knows, that putrid 
animal matter can be converted into ammonia 
by the mixture (in a heated state) with caustic 
alkali. Such is the process, and such the result 
in this case. 

In large vaults a greater quantity than twenty- 
five pounds is required ; the quantity should be 
increased in proportion to the size of the vault. 

The use of one hundred pounds of soda ash, 
per annum, in a vault, prepared and used as di- 
rected above, will prevent accumulation, and ren- 
der the services of a scavenger wholly unneces- 
sary. 

Bilgewater may be purified by the same pro- 
cess. 

The preparation is more economical than chlo- 
ride of lime—is fifty times more efficacious, and 
ten thousand times more healthful. 

I have used this preparation for more than 
twenty years, with the most complete success.— 
New: York Courier. 





THE NEW METAL. 


The Paris Academy of Science has been ex- 
perimenting on the new metal recently an- 
nounced as being contained in abundance in 
common potter’s clay. A report has just been 
presented to that body by M. Delville, which 
says it can be manufactured cheaply from that 
article, and is apparently destined at no distant 
day to supplant copper, iron, brass and tin in 
many if not all manufactures. The qualities of 
this metal, producible froin so cheap and acces- 
sible a raw material, are stated to be the light- 
ness of glass, the whiteness and brilliancy of 
silver, malleability and ductility nearly equal to 
those of the precious metals, the tenacity of iron, 
and the fusibility of copper; so that it may be 


i 


variety of form.— Ledger. 





THE TRANS-ATLANTIC SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, 


Composed of English and French capitalists, 
have entered into a contract with the New York 
Newfoundland and London Telegraph Company, 
whereby the former are bound to coastruct and 
lay down at their own expense and risk, a sub. 
marine cableextending from Ireland to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and to have the same completed 
and in operation, on or before the 22d day of 
January, 1858. We have already mentioned 
that the New York, Newfoundland and London 
Company had contracted for a cable to connect 
Newfoundland with Cape Breton or Prince 
Kdward’s Island, from whence lines are already 
in operation to New York. This work will be ac. 
complished in the course of the present summer. 
We have seen a specimen of the cable to be made 
for this Company, which is to weigh five tons 
and two hundred pounds to the mile, and pre- 
sents a much more finished and compact appear- 
ance than the cable now in use between England 
and the Continent, a short section of which has 
also been exhibited tous. This English line 
has already worked four years without alteration 
or repair, and seems wholly unaffected by time 
or wear, or chemical action. The two Com- 
panies, European and American, each will own 
the line by it constructed; but their contract 
obliges them to operate in connection with each 
other, to the exclu:ion of all other lines, for the 
period of fifty years, which is the limit of the 
American Company’s charter.—N. Y. Jour. 
Com. 





ANECDOTE OF DR. YOUNG, 


As the Doctor was one day. walking in his 
garden at Melwin, in company with two ladies, 
one of whom he afterwards married, a servant 
came to tell him that a gentleman wished to 
speak with him. “Tell him,” said the Doctor, 
“that I am too happily employed to change my 
situation.” The ladies insisted that he should 
go, as his visitor was a man of rank, bis patron 
and his friend. As persuasion, however, had no 
effect, one took him by the right arm, the other 
by the left, and led him to the garden gate, when, 
finding resistance was in vain, he bowed, laid his 
hand upon his heart, and in that expressive man- 
ner for which he was so remarkable, spoke the 
following lines : 


‘Thus Adam looked when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven ; 
Like him I go, but yet to go am loth ; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both; 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, 
His Eve went with him but mine stays behind.” 
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DISCOVERY OF A NEW PEOPLE ON THE WESTERN 
CONTINENT. 


A discovery which even in this age of almost 
daily revelations of antiquities and wonders of re- 
mote times and people, must strike the world 
with wonder, has just been made by the officers 
of the sleop of-war Decatur. It will be recollect- 
ed that the Decatur sailed from Rio in company 
with the Massachusetts (propeller,) that they 
parted company, and that for some weeks the 
loss of the Decatur was looked upon as certain. 
She was afterwards discovered by her consort. 
part way through the straits of Magellan, and 
was towed into the Pacifie by the Massachusetts. 
The New Orleans Picayune of the 1st inst. pab- 
lishes a letter, received from O. H. Green, dated 
on board the Decatur, “off the Straits of Magel- 
jan, Feb. 15,” and which contains some state- 
ments so startling that we make the following 
extracts. From the apparent respectability of 
the source, we see no reason for doubting the nar- 
rative, remarkable as it is. The writer says— 

There being no appearance of achange of wea- 
ther, I obtained leave of absence for a few days; 
and accompanied by my classmate and chum, Dr. 
Bainbridge, Assistant Surgeon, was landed on 
Terra del Fuego. With great labor and difficul- 
ty we scrambled up the mountain-sides, which 
line the whole southeast shore of these Straits, 
and after ascending 35U0 feet, we came upon a 
plain of surpassing richness and beauty ; fertile 
fields—the greatest variety of fruit trees in full 
bearing, and signs of civilization and refinement 
meeting us on every side. We had never read 
any account of these people, and thinking this 
island was wholly deserted, except by a few 
miserable canoibals and wild beasts, we had come 
well armed, and you can judge of our surprise. 
The inhabitants were utterly astonished at our 
appearance, but exhibited no signs of fear, nor 
any unfriendliness. Our dress amused them, 
and being the first white men ever seen by them, 


are the noblest race I ever saw, the men all ran- 
ging from 6 fect to 63, well proportioned, very 
athletic, and straight as an arrow. The women 
were among the most perfect models of beauty 
ever formed, averaging 5 fect high, very plump, 
with small feet and hands, and with a jet black 
eye which takes you by storm. We surrendered 
at discretion, and remained two weeks with this 
strange people. 

Their teachers of religion speak the Latin Jan- 
guage, and have traditions from successive priests, 
through half a hundred centuries. 

They tell us that the island was once attached 
to the main land ; that about 1900 years ago, by 
their records, their country was visited by a vio- 
lent earthquake, which occasioned the rent now 
known as the Straits of Magellan; that on the 


| 
they imagined that we had come from their God, | 
the Sun, on some peculiar errand of good. They | 


top of the mountain which lifted its head to the 
sun, whose base rested where the waters now 
flew stood their great temple—which, according 
to their description, as compared to the one now 
existing, we saw must have been 17,200 feet 
square, and over 1100 feet high, built of the 
purest pantile marble. 

The ship is in sight that will carry this to you, 
and I must now close: only saying that the off- 
cial report of Dr. Brainbridge to the Department 
will be filled with the most interesting and valu. 
able matter, and astonish the American people. 
The vessel proves to be the clipper ship Creeper, 
from the Chinchi Islands, with guano, for your 
port, and [ will avail myself of this opportunity 
to send you a specimen of painting on porcelain, 
said to be over 3000 years old, and an image, 
made of gold and iron, taken in one of their wars 
many years before the Straits of Magellan existed. 

They number about three thousand men, wo- 
men and children, and I was assured the popu- 
lation has not varied two hundred, as they prove 
by their traditions, for immemorial ages. As 
the aged grow feeble they are left to die, and if 
the children multiply too rapidly they are sacri- 
ficed by the priests. This order comprises about 
one-tenth of the population, and what the ancient 
Greeks called “Gymnophists.” They are all of 
one peculiar race, neither will they admit a stran- 
ger into their order. They live, for the most 
part, near the beautiful stream called Tanucan, 
which takes its rise in the mountains, passes 
through the magnificent valley of Leuvu, and 
empties into the Atlantic at the extreme south- 
western point of the Island. 

This residence is chosen for the sake of their 
frequent purifications. Their diet consists of 
milk, curdled with sour herbs. They eat apples, 
rice, and all fruits and vegetables, esteeming it 
the height of impiety to taste anything that has 
life. They live in little huts or cottages, each 
one by himself, avoiding company and discourse, 
employing all their time in contemplation, and 
their religious duties. They esteem this life but 
a necessary dispensation of Nature, which th 
voluntarily undergoasa penance, evidently ‘nan 
ing after the dissolution of their bodies; an 
firmly believing that the soul at death is releas- 
from prison, and launches forth into perfect lib- 
erty and happiness. Therefore, they are always 
cheerfully disposed to die, bewailing those that 
are alive, and cclebrating the funerals of the 
dead with joyful solemnities and triumph. 

N. American and U. S. Gazette. 





SALT YOUR CHIMNEYS 
In build‘ng chimneys put a quantity of salt 
into the mortar with which the intercourses of 
brick are to be laid. The effect will be that there 
will never be any accumulation of soot in that 
chimney. The philosophy is thus stated :—The 
salt in the portion of mortar which is exposed 

















be particularly attended to. Natural Philosophy, | 
Bee: and Physiology, Latin, French and Spanish, 
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absorbs moisture from the atmosphere every 
damp day. The soot thus becoming damp, falls 
down to the fire place. wy 


~ ey 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour ano Meat.—Breadstuffs of all descriptions 
are quiet but firm. The sales for export are light, at 
$10 75a1100. The offerings tor home consumption 
were at $10 75 per bbl. for common and good brands. 
Sales at $10 75 a 12 U0 per barrel for extra and fancy 
brands. Rye Flour is firm. Last sales at $700 a 
7 25, and Pennsylvania and Brandywine Corn Meal 
at $5 00 per bbl. A lot of old stock at $14 81. 

Grain.—Wheat is not so active. Sales of red at 
$2 60 a 2 65, and Penna. white at$270a271. Rye 
is unsettled—sales at $155, 168 a 170. Corn is 
lower. Sales of 13,000 bushels Southern and Penna. 
yellow at 112c afloat. Good Pennsylvania Oats have 
advanced, and are selling at 65¢ a 69¢ per bushel. 

Carrie Marxet.—During ‘the past week about 
600 head of Beef Cattle have been offered at the va- 
rious markets, all of which were sold at from $11 50 
to 1300 per 100 lbs. Cows and Calves are in fair 
demand, and sales of the former were made at from 
$17 to $45, and the latter at $5 50 and 6 50 per 100 


Ibs. The receipt of Hogs was quite large, amounting | 


to over 3500.. They were sold at $6 50 and $7 50 per 
100 Ibs. The demand for Sheep and Lambs was good, 
and sales of about 900 head were made at $4 and $8, 
as in quality and condition. 


REENWOOD DELL BOARDING SCHOOL.— 


This Institution is located on the West Branch of | 
the Brandywine, West Bradford township, Chester | 


county, Pa., four miles west of the Borough of West 
Chester, one mile south of Marshalton. . 

This School has been in operation for many years 
under the superintendence of the subscriber. He has 
the pleasure to inform the public that he has now 
engaged the services of Jos. Shortlidge, a young man 
who has had much experience as a teacher, and who 
has distinguished himself for his industry, perse- 
verance and energy in the prosecution of his studies. 

Our Summer Session will commence on the first of 


Fifth month, (May,) and continue five monts, at sixty | 
dollars per term; one-half to be paid in advance, and | 
the other half at the end of the term, and at the same | 


tate for a shorter period. 

The various branches of Mathematics will be taught, 
with the most useful branches of an English Educa- 
tion, such as Grammar, Rueroric, Erocution, Puo- 
NnocraPuy, Botany, &c. Geography and History will 


ill be taught without additional charge. 


, Lectures will be given to the students on the vari- 


.* 


ous branches taught. 

All students admitted will be expected to conform 
to the strictest rules of morality and decorum. No 
profanity of language or game of chance, such as 
Cards, Dice, or Domino, will be tolerated. 

The government of the School will be conducted 
by the ferce of argument and persuasion, instead of 
the argument of force and coercion. In a word, it 
will be strictly parental. 

The situation of this School is a delightful summer 
retreat. It is easily reached from West Chester and 
Downingtown. A stage runs from West Chester to 
Marshalton three times a week, viz.: Third, Fifth 
and Seventh days. 

Letters to be directed, Marshalton P. O. 

JONA. GAUSE, Princtpal. 

JOS. SHORTLIDGE, Teacher. 

The Winter Session will commence Eleveath mo. 


ELLIGENCER. 


Ist, 1855. Pupils will, however, be admitted at any 
time, as the School is kept open all the year, with the 
exception of three or four weeks in harvest. 

5th mo. 19—6t. 


OARDING.—One or two young men can obtain 

boarding in a private (Friends) family, in the 
neighborhood of Fourth and Green Sts. Apply to 
address to C. W. Packer, No. 41 North Second St. 
5th mo. 12—2t. 


Wa be Published Fifth month 12th, 1855, THE 
RiSE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, Sanpy Fownpatioy 
Suaken, and InnockNcy witH HER Opsn Face, by 
Wituiam Penn, with his Letrer to his Wife and 
Children. 150 pages. Price 25 cents. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 

No. 1 S. Fifth St. 


5th mo. 5th—6t. 


ies JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. For sale by 
| Ethan Comly, No. 25 N. Second St.; William W, 
Moore, No. 100 8S. Fifth St.; Samuel Pine, Cherry St. 
Meeting House, Philadelphia; James C. Haviland, 
New York; Israel J. Grahame, Baltimore; or of Pub- 
lishers, Chas. & Emmor Comly, Byberry. 

5th mo. 5. 


\LDRIDGE’S HI!.L BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
| YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Four h Term 
| of this Institution will commence on the 21st of Fifth 
| month next.° 
| For particulars, address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co , N. J. 
| 4th mo. 21—4t. pd. 


| (\HESTERFIFLD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 
' will commence on the 2ist of Fifth month, and con- 
, tinue twenty weeks. 
‘Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 

able in advance, the other in the middle of the session. 
| No extra charge. 

Fer further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N.J. 

4th mo. 21—3m. 
\ ] ANTED,—By a Friend in Illinois, a Friend 
| School Teacher. For particulars, address, post- 
| paid, J. M. W. Barctay, P. O. Whiteside Co., Il., 
| orenquire of Wm. W. Moorg, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


WE subscriber is desirous of a Friend, Female 
Teacher in his family, tohave the care of, and in- 
struct his children. Please to communicate with 
Ricuarp T. Turner, Still Pond P. O., Kent County 
‘Maryland, or Wa. W. Moore, 100 South Sth st., 
Philadelphia. 

4th mo, 28th, 1855—4t. 


j G WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
‘| MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Session of this 

School will commence on Second day the 2ist of 
Fifth month next. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education are taught. ‘Terms, $60 per ses- 
sion of Twenty weeks. For further information 
address the Principal, Spring House P. O., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 

DANIEL FOULKF, Prineipal. 

HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 14—6t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4tb. 





